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werden \ langes te lonef He 'would trace langes 
back to an Old English lores, which was misread 
as tones, ' corrected ' to hnges, and Saxonized to 
langes. But is not the ms. reading strongly sup- 
ported by the entirely parallel 1. 3307 f. : huat 
sculun uui thes te lone niman, godes te geldef 
And does not langes make excellent sense ? Cf. 
langsam rad, lioht, Ion; 1. 1788 f. : so sealis geld 
niman, muifto langsam Ion endi lif euuig ; Fat. 
Ap. 19 f. : ae him eee geceas langsumre Uf; Gu$l. 
91 f . : Aa longan god | herede on heofonum ; Christ 
1463 : fiat longe Uf; etc. It should be noted, by 
the way, that farlor occurs also in the Heliand 
(1. 1777). 

Finally, Trautmann calls in the aid of history. 
Is it credible, he asks, that some twenty years 
only after the conclusion of the Saxon war (nearly 
forty, however, after the foundation of the bishop- 
ric of Werden) a man could be found in Saxony 
learned enough to produce a poem of the scope of 
the Heliand t Is it not more likely that the 
Anglo-Saxons, who sent missionaries to the conti- 
nent of Europe, introduced their own religious 
poems into Germany and thus furnished literary 
material ready to be transcribed without difficulty 
into the vernacular dialect ? To this it may be 
replied : we do not know the precise circumstances 
under which the great Saxon poem was composed. 
There are so many possibilities that the case can 
hardly be argued. At any rate there is no neces- 
sity to answer the first question in the negative. 
It must be conceded that Trautmann' s general 
contention is quite reasonable. But his sweeping 
denial of the originality of the Heliand cannot be 
accepted until a closer investigation has been 
instituted — or should we say, until the Ur-Heliand 
has been found in some library ? 

The two controversial papers on the Beowulf 
are addressed to Sievers and Holthausen respec- 
tively. In the former, which is an answer to 
Sievers' s strictures (Beitr. xxix, 305 ff.) upon 
part of Trautmann' s comments in Bonner Beitr. 
n, the views advanced in 1899 are partly de- 
fended, and partly modified, and incidentally 
some light is shed on questions of language and 
style. Among new readings conjectured are 
Beam Seyldinga 53, landgemyrru (or landge- 
wyrpu) 209, bat under bryege (or bolcan) 211, 



antld (or angin) 'erste zeit' 219, leafseea (== 
leafseeo(e') ) weras 253. In discussing lindhceb- 
bende 245, reference might have been made to 
GwSl. 588 f. : herenisse . . . habban (for hebban), 
cf. also Beitr. xxvi, 181. But Trautmann has 
wisely adopted a safer course in giving up his 
former interpretation 'schildhebende.' 

In the final article of this volume Trautmann 
criticizes Holthausen severely for basing his edi- 
tion on Sievers' s metrical researches and formu- 
lates his own theory of Old English versification, 
which is essentially the same as the one pro- 
pounded in Anglia-Beiblatt, v, 87 ff. The half- 
line is made to consist of four measures represent- 
ing the general scheme, xu|uu|uu|uu, which 
may appear in sixteen principal and twelve minor 
varieties. Many of the scansions resulting from 
this system seem rather unnatural, e. g. seleweard 
dseted xu^^o, eae ie sume gedyde xuuu^uu, to 
brimes farofte i6oCu£, cyning woes afyrhted 
xooo^i, and it is not a little strange that the 
very common close ^x is never admitted. But a 
discussion of this hotly debated problem cannot be 
undertaken here. 

It is less than nine years since the series of 
Bonner Beitrage zur Anglistik was started. The 
wonderfully rapid progress it has made — twenty- 
one numbers have appeared so far — is an eloquent 
testimony of the enterprise and energy of its editor. 



Fr. Klaebek. 
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Edouakd Rod : L' affaire Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Paris : Perrin et Cie., 1906. xiv-356 pages. 

No man better fitted could have been found to 
write this book than M. Kod. One trembles at 
the mere idea of critics like Maugras, Nburrisson, 
or Leo Clareiie undertaking to treat Rousseau's 
relations with Geneva ; to them Rousseau is not 
only an unbalanced man, but positively a bad and 
dangerous one ; they are ready to render him re- 
sponsible for every misfortune that befell his ene- 
mies, his friends, or himself. Even on matters as 
clear as the relations between Rousseau and Vol- 
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taire, they write utterly unfair and misleading 
books, such as Maugras' Voltaire et J.- J. Rousseau 
(1886). Of course, if it is certain that critics like 
these cannot be credited with great keenness, they 
must not be accused of "mauvaise foi"; they 
were brought up under entirely different influences, 
and Rousseau's character and aspirations are un- 
like those of the immense majority of French 
writers. The difference of religion especially has 
erected a Chinese Wall, as it were, between 
France and the Protestant countries that sur- 
round her when it comes to philosophical discus- 
sions and ethics. Eousseau is perhaps just as bad 
as his critics picture him, and they may be right in 
accusing him, but surely they accuse him of the 
wrong things. M. Rod was brought up in French 
Switzerland, and, as a result of his long and direct 
observation, is thoroughly acquainted with the 
French Protestants' ways of feeling, of thinking 
and of acting. He understands their noble motives 
as well as their petty ones ; and this is why he was 
one of the few men who could treat satisfactorily a 
subject like "L' 'affaire J. -J. Rousseau." 

The volume opens with a series of portraits of 
the chief characters who are going to take a hand 
in the great struggle. Most of them are true sons 
of the city of Calvin, stern and solemn, somewhat 
like old Puritans ' ' un air rogue et maussade, ou 
pour le moins empes6": pastors like Sarrazin, 
Vernet, Vernes, Roustan, (the young enthusiastic 
"meridional," Moultou, who with his "mains 
brouillonnes ' ' many a time foiled the most generous 
efforts in behalf of his celebrated friend Rousseau 
is quite' an exception) ; scholars like Bonnet and 
Abauzit ; "gens du monde" like the famous Dr. 
Tronchin, J. L. Dupan ; also several ladies like 
Mile Curchot and Mile Bondeli, from Berne ; 
then, last but not least, the "bourgeois," espe- 
cially De Luc, the leader of the democratic party, 
friendly to Rousseau, a type not uncommon even 
to-day of the citizens of French Switzerland. De 
Luc was at the same time a sectarian and a pro- 
gressist, an open fighter and an intriguer, a vir- 
tuous man and a very disagreeable citizen. We 
quote a part of M. Rod's description (pp. 45-46) : 

" Tres pieux, tres honnSte, tres solennel, il est 
l'auteur d'un ouvrage sur Les savants ineridules, 
qu'il a offert a Voltaire et a Rousseau ; les deux 



ennemis se sont trouves d' accord pour en sourire 
chacun dans son coin, — avec prudence toutefois, 
car De Luc est de ces gens qu' on menage, parce- 
qu'a deTaut de qualites plus aimables, ils ont du 
caractere. Quand on se moque de lui, il ne s'en 
apercoit pas toujours ; mais, s'il s'en aperooit, il 
ne pardonne pas. II est compass^, articulS, pre- 
dicant, "vertueux," selon le mot a la mode, ro- 
main, spartiate, insupportable. Voyez-le tel que 
l'a peint Gardelle, dans son habit marron, — cor- 
rect, pesant, propret, soign6, epais, bougon. S'il 
n'ltait pas ras6, il nous paraitrait un anc£tre 
authentique de ceux qu'on a appeles plus tard les 
" vieilles barbes " : il en a les sottes certitudes, les 
partis pris inderacinables, les opinions aveugles, le 
robuste entetement." 

Rousseau himself, brought up in the same 
"milieu," reminds one of De Luc in many re- 
spects, a great difference being of course, that 
standing on a much higher le^el, Rousseau's 
nobler features come out more strongly and his 
bad ones less conspicuously. At the same time, 
Rousseau while constantly appealing to great prin- 
ciples is not altogether innocent of diplomatic 
manoeuvres. In the great discussion about the 
government of Geneva he does not forget the per- 
sonal aspect of the question ; although he con- 
stantly claims that he cares only for the welfare of 
the republic, he does not always seem to be well 
aware of the consequences of his own actions with 
regard to his native ciby. As M. Rod very well 
points out, in spite of all his talent, his able argu- 
ment, and his beautiful style, Rousseau has not 
succeeded in making out of his Lettres de la Mon- 
tague anything but a most admirable "pamphlet" 
(in the French sense of the word). 

All this goes to show that while M. Rod under- 
stands Rousseau better than most French critics, 
he is by no means blind to his weaknesses. (See 
e. g., pp. 108, 140, 154, 231, 241 ff.) 

The most interesting man next to Rousseau in 
this whole debate is without doubt the "procureur 
general," J. R. Tronchin. His public functions 
put him a priori on the side of the government 
against Rousseau. He had foreseen from the 
beginning that it would be wrong to condemn not 
only Rousseau's books but the man himself, and 
had warned his fellow citizens ; but they refused 
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to listen to him. In consequence they committed 
the blunder that was so shrewdly taken advantage 
of by the radicals ; namely, they gave a hold to 
those who wanted to shake the oligarchy, a pre- 
text to discuss the question of the principles of 
government in Geneva. Tronchin, although he 
must have known in advance that the cause of 
the aristocracy was now lost, did not abandon 
those who had acted contrary to his advices. His 
cleverness was of no avail. Only the withdrawal 
of the condemnation might have relieved the situ- 
ation, but the "magnifique conseil " could not 
think of an humiliating course like that. So they 
tried to "explain" their first action, which was 
another bad step, because it showed that they 
were now ready to discuss the matter formally. 
It did not take long before they were confronted 
with the vital question of the rights of the 
"peuple souverain." 

The government of Geneva claimed to be demo- 
cratic, but in reality it was not. The opponents 
of the government were theoretically in the right 
and they were well aware of it 

Rousseau's famous letter to the "Syndic" on 
the 12th of May, 1763, when he resigned his 
rights as a citizen of Geneva, was a dangerous 
"faux pas"; for it amounted to nothing but a 
very solemn declaration with no consequences 
attached to it. What use was there in giving up 
rights which he did not enjoy, or which he had 
acquired by birth ? He could not undo the fact 
that he was born in Geneva. If the "magnifique 
conseil ' ' had simply ignored his declaration, Rous- 
seau would have been very ridiculous. But fate 
had now to take its course. Instead of saying 
nothing about it, the government gravely acknowl- 
edged receipt of the resignation, thinking, per- 
haps, that it might stop the troubles. Under 
different circumstances it might have done so. 
But now this action only gave a new chance to 
Rousseau's so-called friends to step in again in his 
favor, and to protest against the government ac- 
cepting the resignation of so honorable a citizen. 
. . . And so it went from mistake to mistake, 
until the discouraged "conseil" (which had ex- 
cellent intentions after all) seemed willing to give 
up the fight, and even grew less reluctant at the 
idea of having France interfere in order to restore 
peace. The procureur Tronchin did everything 
in his power to save his parly, but his fate was 



that of many superior characters in history, 
namely, to have his name connected with a des- 
perate cause and therefore to be condemned with it. 

This whole struggle is admirably depicted in M. 
Rod's book, and one might well say that this point 
in Rousseau's life is now definitely settled. There 
are very few others that are. 

What renders the book still more valuable is 
that M. Rod is not afraid of taking up the philo- 
sophy of events, a rather unusual thing in books 
of this kind, where erudition generally crowds out 
every atom of thought. Back of the Rousseau 
"affair," there was the struggle between the con- 
servatives and the radicals in Geneva ; and again 
back of the struggle between political parties in 
Geneva, there was the still greater struggle 
between the old ideas of social organization and 
the new ideas which the French Revolution was 
going to try to realize. 

As early as 1707, seven years before Rousseau's 
birth, democratic tendencies had become manifest 
in Geneva. The fellow- republics of Berne and 
Zurich (also "oligarchic" republics) and the 
monarchy of France had to come to the rescue 
and help to reestablish order. In 1738 a "resi- 
dent de France" was appointed to watch the 
situation. However, although they were no longer 
allowed to be openly expressed, the new ideas of 
freedom and equality were gaining ground con- 
stantly. M. Rod's introductory statement is that 
if the soil had not been well prepared in Geneva 
to receive the seed, Rousseau's books, and espe- 
cially his theory of the "peuple souverain," would 
hav.e passed, if not unnoticed (since Rousseau was 
a writer of whom Geneva was proud), at least 
without raising a great storm. To this circum- 
stance must be added the fact that De Luc knew 
admirably well how to confuse Rousseau's indi- 
vidual case with the cause of democracy, and thus 
have the latter gain by the former. As to Rous- 
seau, who was in the end a victim of the leader's 
astuteness, he paid more dearly than any one else 
by his personal misfortunes. Both his forced 
departure from Motiers-Travers, and his banish- 
ment from the island of St. Pierre, are direct 
results of the upheaval in Geneva l : "la destinee 

1 The first point has been particularly well established 
by F. Berthoud, in his J.- J. Rousseau et Le pasteur de Mont- 
mottin. (Neuch&tel, 1884.) 
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de qui souffle le vent est d'etre entrain^ par le 
tourbillon" (p. 304). 

This long underhand fight between De Luc and 
Rousseau, the former trying hard to involve the 
second in the Geneva troubles, and Rousseau 
desiring to be left in peace, and finally the 
weaker getting the better of the stronger by mere 
obstinacy and shrewd flattery is also most inter- 
estingly brought out in M. Rod's book. And it 
was no easy matter, while relating these little 
personal intrigues to keep the reader from losing 
sight of the questions of universal interest that 
were at stake in the affaire J. -J. Rousseau, and of 
the fact that, after all, the Geneva troubles were 
a kind of French Revolution in a nutshell. 8 

Rousseau was obliged to leave Switzerland as 
well as France. He went to England, where he 
arrived in a very unbalanced state of mind. 
Meanwhile the revolution in Geneva — which he 
had so well fostered to the delight of the radicals 
— brought about very serious complications in- 
deed. Nothing could now save the situation and 
bring about peace. The revolutionaries were too 
near the goal as they thought, to yield an inch of 
ground, and the conservatives of neighboring coun" 
tries were too much concerned about their own 
safety to leave their friends in Geneva unaided ; 
the bad seed might spread. 

To make matters worse, a new ' ' resident de 
France " came to take the place of the wise baron 
de Montperoux, who had just died (1764). 
Without the slightest insight into the trouble and 
with the assurance of youth, Hennin decided to 
resort to energetic measures in order to crush what 
he thought to be a mere quarrel of jealous citizens. 
The foreign powers had to interfere again and the 
the disorders did not cease until 1798 when the 
troops of the Directoire came to take possession of 
Geneva. It was really a mere matter of good luck 

2 We should like also to call the attention of the reader 
to the interesting passages in which M. Rod compares 
Rousseau's theology to the theology of modern writers 
like A. Sabatier. He writes, e. g., on p. 81 : 

"Si j'osais recourir a une image dont la materiality 
m'epouvante, je dirais que, de la Profession de foi du 
Vicaire saroyard a " L'esquisse d'une philosophic de la 
religion " de 1' eminent doyen de la Faculty de Theologie 
de Paris [M. Sabatier], Dieu a acheve' de sedissiper, comme 
une pastille d'encens qui laisse apres soi unpeu de parfum 
et beaucoup de fumee." 



that Geneva did not finally lose her liberty as a 
consequence of the affaire J. -J. Rousseau, and 
that in 1814 she was allowed to join the Swiss 
Confederation, as one of its cantons. 

Considering the book from a purely philo- 
sophical standpoint, one must confess that it is 
not cheerful throughout. We witness, as so often 
in history, the victory of people who are rough, 
unrefined and unsympathetic over those who are 
far superior to them. M. Rod acknowledges this 
fact (p. 194) : 

" Leur parti groupait encore les hommes les 
plus eminents de la republique, tres superieurs 
individuellement a leurs adversaires . . . Une 
fois de plus, on allait avoir ce spectacle si fre- 
quent dans Phistoire, de la defaite des mieux 
armes, des plus nombreux, des plus intelligents, 
dont la possession trop prolongee du pouvoir et de 
la richesse a mine' les forces vives, par la phalange 
vite accrue de ceux qui puisent leur vigeur dans 
un mecontentement trop souvent justified dans des 
appetits trop rarement satisfaits et que soutient et 
pousse un souffle plus puissant que l'habilet<3, 
l'intelligence et le talent." 

Is it not one of the ironies of life that this 
" souffle puissant " of progress is so seldom found 
in the really superior representatives of mankind, 
and that it generally inspires those who have only 
mediocre "habilet4," "intelligence" and "ta- 
lent?" We can easily understand why Rousseau 
became thoroughly disgusted with some of his sup- 
porters in Geneva, and why he tried instinctively 
to keep his individual difficulties apart from their 
cause. 

There are a few points in regard to which the 
critic may take exception to M. Rod's views. 
We mention briefly the following : 

In his second chapter M. Rod gives a summary 
of the Gontrat Social, one of the books that 
aroused Geneva. We cannot agree that there 
are such contradictory statements in this work as 
many believe ; the observation attributed to Rous- 
seau that the man who claimed to understand the 
Contrat Social understood more than he did him- 
self, may well be fictitious, or surely does not refer 
to the passages pointed out by critics. On pp. 
63-64 M. Rod forgets entirely the distinction 
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established by the author between the "Souve- 
rain" (which means the people who agree to 
make the social contract) and the "Prince" 
(which means only the executive power); the 
first need not be in all cases looked upon as 
responsible or as approving a priori of the sec- 
ond's actions. Even a legislative body (p. 64) 
cannot be identified with the "Souverain." 

In the same chapter, speaking of religious wars 
(pp. 67-68), M. Rod maintains that if the gov- 
ernment agreed to have no state religion, there 
would exist no conflict between politics and re- 
ligion. His allusion to America is clear, but does 
not prove anything except that in this country 
politics and religion although (not because) sepa- 
rated do not quarrel under the present conditions. 
The fact that there is no official connection between 
them is by no means a guarantee that no trouble 
nor conflict could arise. Is there not that possi- 
bility with regard to the Mormons and the Chris- 
tian Scientists? There exists no "concordat" in 
America simply because it would be difficult to 
decide with what church to make it ; and this 
simply means that instead of the possibility of 
having trouble with one large Church (as in 
Prance), the government may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, have trouble with any of the hundred 
and fifty sects in this country. 

In regard to M. Rod's views of Rousseau's 
treatment of his children — views also expressed 
in his recent drama, Le B&formateur, played in 
Paris in 1906 — his conception of that matter does 
not seem to us to be warranted by Rousseau's dis- 
cussion of the subject in the "Confessions" and 
elsewhere. We do not believe that Rousseau's 
conscience troubled him particularly ; the theat- 
rical tone in which he speaks of it occasionally 
does not seem to be very sincere. He probably 
felt that it ought to trouble him, but in reality it 
did so only slightly. 

On p. 158 M. Rod maintains that Rousseau 
only pretended that he wanted to withdraw the 
manuscript of the Lettre a I'Archev&que de Paris 
from the hands of the printer. We have positive 
proof that M. Rod is mistaken. Not long ago we 
had a chance to read the unpublished letters of 
Rey (the Amsterdam printer) to Rousseau ; Rey 
speaks of this intention of Rousseau ; he is even 



much alarmed because he is afraid that he will 
lose money on the sheets already printed. 

On p. 148 there is a slight mistake. M. Rod 
speaks of de Pury inviting Rousseau to his country 
place of "Champ du Moulin, a l'autre extremite" 
de la vallee." De Pury's country place was at 
Montl&y, and not at the other end of the Val-de- 
Travers, but above Boveresse, which is on a par- 
allel line with Motiers. Rousseau probably spent 
a few nights at Champ du Moulin on several 
occasions, but he did hot have a friend there. 
(See A. Dubois : "J. -J. Rousseau au Champ du 
Moulin" in 'Musee Neuchatelois,' 1897.) 
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SPANISH LITERATURE. 

Drake dans la poteie espagnole (1570-1732). 
These pour le doctorat d' University presentee a 
la Faculte des lettres de l'Universite de Paris, 
par John Akthue Ray, M. A. de 1' University 
de Yale. Paris, 1906. 8vo., pp. xiv-261. 

In this thesis, Dr. Ray studies the relations 
between England and Spain, during the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, as shown in the 
Spanish poems inspired by the piracies of Drake. 
At a period when Queen Elizabeth was regarded 
by Spaniards as the incarnation of evil, and the 
English "luteranos," were considered the special 
emissaries of the Devil, it is but natural to find 
that Drake, who for years had amused himself 
by sinking Spanish ships and burning Spanish 
towns, should have gained for himself the bitter 
animosity of the Spanish people. The poets of 
the period, both in Spain and South America, 
shared in this popular hatred, and in their verses 
they gave full expression to their resentment for 
the wrongs they had suffered. 

The author first gives a short account of Drake's 
life, paying particular attention to his voyages to 
the Indies. This part serves to make the rest of 
the thesis more easily understood. Then follows 
a study of Lope de Vega's Dragontea. To it is 
given the most space, partly because of Lope's 



